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Chinese Fleece Vine = 
(Polygonum Auberti) 
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“Nv Ps comparatively new, tall-growing hardy 
vine is attracting every one with its delicate and 
appealing beauty. 


Its graceful, feathery sprays of damask-white 
blossoms delight the eye late in summer, just 
before the Clematis is in bloom. 


Those we offer are strong, well-developed two- 
year-old plants from 6-inch pots at $1.75 each. 


If you haven't a copy of our 1929 Hand- 
book, one will gladly be sent on request. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 
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Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 
Ready Now! 


White as freshly fallen snow; 
m fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 
liest of the entire lily 
family. Lilium candidum 
grows well in open, 
sunny places, needs but 
little attention, should 
live for years, rewarding 
you with many blooms 
in mid-July. 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 
the bulb beds, 45 cts. each, $4.50 per 
dozen, $35 per 100. 


Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
30 cts. each, $3 per dozen, $22 per 100 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


READY IN OCTOBER 


L. superbum. Bright orange. 
L. candidum. Pure white. 
L. batemanniae. Apricot. 


L. elegans. Orange-red. 
L. hansoni. Yellow. 
L. croceum. Golden yellow. 
L. regale. White, shaded pink, inner sur- L. speciosum rubrum. Red. 
face primrose-yellow. L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow. 
Six bulbs of each variety (54 bulbs in all) for $13 
Three bulbs of each variety $7 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
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Evergreens for Late Summer 
and Early Autumn Planting 


Evergreens for rock gardens, sunken gardens, foundation plantings, and 
landscapes, in quantities to meet the needs of the small garden, the 
private estate, or the public park. All are presented in our catalog 
““Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons’’ which will be mailed on 
request to those who intend to plant Evergreens. 


OLD-FASHIONED HARDY PLANTS 


For Late Summer and Early Autumn Planting 


More than 200 varieties of German 
Iris, Japanese Iris, and Iris species, 
are grown in our nursery. These in- 
clude late introductions as well as 
varieties. We can supply Irises for 
plantings of any magnitude. If you 
intend to plant Irises ask for our 
special list. 


Herbaceous Peonies, Japanese Peo- 
nies, and Tree Peonies are produced 
in quantity in our Peony fields. The 
varieties range from the old-fashioned 
May-flowering Peony to the most 
valued new introductions. If you 
intend to plant Peonies this fall ask 
for our special list. 


Our catalog of “‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants’’ describes and prices old-fashioned flowers for 
perennial gardens, rock gardens, woodland plantings, ground covers, and plants for dry 
soils and moist places. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant perennials. 


Our Specialties — Magnolias, Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moer- 
heimi varieties. 


In your request it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs 


We are in a position to fill orders of any magnitude 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 





IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Boston Florists 


26 em em coo 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 

















BOSTON | 


67 BEACON STREET piowers 
Phones : Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Oable Address “‘Obefio” 

















Vanted: Gardener, married. Private estate 

seven acres, small greenhouse. Cottage. 
One mile from school. Address H. For, 
Foxburg, Clarion Co., Penna. 








Rock Garden Plants 


in Variety 
White and Johnson Co. 


Florists and Landscape Architects 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


TOTTY’S 
| HARDY PERENNIALS 
| MADISON 








NEW JERSEY 








| 
| EARTHENWARE 
| Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
Most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Early August Work 


PHLox requires plenty of water during dry weather. As soon 
as the flowers are past, cut off the old flower heads to encour- 
age side branches which will flower later. 

Sow seeds of forget-me-nots, English daisies, violas, and pan- 
sies in a frame. It is advisable to supply some shade during the 
hot weather. 

Cut straw flowers when the blossoms are only half open; tie 
them tightly in bunches and hang them with their heads down to 
dry for Winter bouquets. 

Spray rhododendrons with lime sulphur once more to rid them 
from the lace fly. 

Pot up young plants of the ever-blooming pink begonia for 
the window garden. These plants are the easiest to grow for 
Winter bloom. 

Freesia bulbs should be planted now for Winter forcing. They 
need not be placed in the dark before starting them into growth. 
Plant the bulbs close together in bulb pans. 

Hardy chrysanthemums should be watered freely now. Ferti- 
lize them with bone dust and sheep manure. No fertilizers should 
be applied if the soil is dry. This applies equally well to all other 
garden plants. 

Prepare soil deeply in beds where peonies are to be planted. 
Dig the soil to a depth of one to two feet and allow the ground 
to settle before planting in September. 

Plant Madonna lily bulbs three or four inches deep during 
August. The bulbs should be placed on their sides to prevent 
water collecting among the scales and rotting them. 

When replanting irises, cut the foliage back one-half. German 
iris roots should be set near the surface of the soil but the Japa- 
nese kinds should be planted two inches deep. 

If sweet alyssum fails to flower now clip it back and feed the 
plants with diluted liquid manure. 

Cut back old raspberry canes to the ground which are through 
fruiting. This will encourage new canes which will bear next 
season’s crop. 

Sow spinach for a Fall crop. Quick growing varieties of beets 
may also be sown for pickling purposes. 

A new strawberry bed may be made now. Pot-grown plants 
will give best results but runners from the old bed may be used. 

Late celery may be set out now, and turnip seed may be sown. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. 1. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


country. xy 
If interested send for special list 


No. 81. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














Largest and Oldest Western Grower 


Send for Catalog 
WEED’S GARDENS 


PEONIES 


Beaverton Oregon 





BOXWOOD 


We can still supply you with Buxus 
suffruticosa and sempervirens. 
BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, Inc. 

Elliston Virginia 








CROCKET’S Collection 


of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Bach 
Achillea Tomentosum—Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Oushion—Mauve 
Iris Oristata—Lavender 
Masus Ragosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Find Out What It Costs l ms 


OU may find that a greenhouse is not the & CG Ny 
costly possessment you thought it. Must be The greenhouse itself is 18 ft. wide fi 


so, or more and more wouldn't be building them. NEW YORK and 33 ft. long. Will sell you com- <Y 
ie ens eee oe ee 10266 Grapher Bite. Pete materiale: or do the entice job 
. Od N ‘ c 5. x » COL . . , 
It’s surprising what can be grown in a house this nee acpeapeagpncd for you from start to finish. You'll A 
Abdi: ihe ae 202 S. LaSalle Street 308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. : 
< size. Send for our catalog called ‘Some Green- have not a bother in the latter way. i 
q houses We Have Built.’’ Offices in Many Other Principal Cities ay 
ANe— + —, fr. Fla aw XS = 04 <I Sy a 4 ae, 
See ar Se EEE NEES eS CORPO SEES ei aes 
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Hicks’ New Yew 


| 5 
ITH this new variety the famous Yew Hedges of England Irises — Always 


may be reproduced in America. In fact Hicks’ New Yew 
is far more desirable than those of the Old Country because of All \ \ ] 
its hardiness. Defying cold and storms, it braves the winters and ays 


of northern New York and Massachusetts, and thrives might- 








ily under the sunny skies of the middle Atlantic states. Speci- Never can Irises rightfully be called gaudy or boisterous 
mens from ] to 3 feet high are available for immediate ship- flowers. To them belongs the charm of orchids, the irides- 
ping. Full details are given in cence of rainbows, the appeal of dainty colors and hues. 


No flowers are more usefu! for borders, on terraces, be- 


Home Lands 
ome Land = side a pool or stream, for masses of garden color, and for 


for 1929 This book contains a valuable article on “Evergreens”’ by Mr. cutting. Best of all, many of the finest varieties are so in- 
Henry Hicks, a special story on ‘‘Adventures in Home Landscaping’’ by Alice re th . rb sed freely. 
B. Doscher, and a comprehensive collection of reliable evergreens, shade trees, expensive that they may be use Ct) 


flowering shrubs and perennials. If you have not received a copy please 
advise us 


Farr’s Selected Irises 


HIC KS NURSERIES include more than 200 varieties priced in Better Plants—by Farr, 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, New York igh rs less than 7 2, booklet devoted to Iris, Del 
none of which rate less soils phiniums, Hemerocallis, flowering 


on the American Iris Society scale trees and shrubs. If you do not 
of 10. All are described and have a copy, please advise us. 


Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


On the William Penn Highway (route 22), 12 miles west of Reading 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show at Newport, R. I. 


ROBABLY there is no other section of the country, unless 

it is Bar Harbor, Me., which produces sweet peas equal to 
those grown about Newport, R. I. This fact was emphasized 
by the unusual quality of the blooms exhibited at the flower 
show of the Newport Horticultural Society and associated 
organizations which was held on July 9 and 10 in the 
Casino at Newport, R. I. Here, sweet peas were of surpass- 
ingly fine quality, particularly those of Mrs. Edward V. 
Hartford, Joseph Winsock, gardener, which took first place. 
This was but one award of the 32 firsts and four seconds, 
including a cup and a medal, which Mrs. Hartford won. 

One feature of particular interest was the garden shrine 
exhibited by Mrs. J. F. A. Clark, Edward R. Hass, gardener, 
in which blue and white Japanese irises, Madonna and regal 
lilies and white petunias were used. A statue of the Madonna 
and Child gave the display a touch of spiritual charm. 

Mrs. Hamilton F. Webster offered a cup, which she had 
previously won, for the most artistic display on the veranda, 
and the winner was Mrs. Moses Taylor whose group had a 
trellis background covered with rambler roses. 

Lilies rivalled sweet peas as the most prominent flower in 
the show. Mrs. Edson Bradley, John J. Whittey, gardener, 
received first place for a beautiful display of lilies which drew 
many admirers. Other exhibits from the Bradley place were 
prominent, among them a specimen of Talisman rose for 
which John Whittey was given a medal. 

One of the first-prize displays of Mrs. Hartford had blue 
and yellow as the dominant colors. Baskets of blue lobelia 
were overhead, delphinium hybrids com- 
prised the background, standard lantanas 
and blue torenias filled the corners, while 
in the center were yellow calla lilies and 
yellow calceolarias. Besides these were beds 
of the bright blue lobelia Ramosa, yellow 
celosia hybrids, ageratum, heliotrope and 
lobelia Crystal Palace. 

A prominent group in the tent which 
won first prize was that of Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Robert Burrows, gardener, which 
was of garden flowers such as lilies, 
gypsophila, roses, phlox, nemesias, snap- 
dragons, hollyhocks, bachelor buttons and 
petunias arranged in natural style on the 
sloping ground. She also exhibited else- 
where the begonia Frau Helene Harms. 

Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, also a first 
prize winner, exhibited a group including 
begonias, lilies, ferns, fuschias, crotons and 
balsams. 

There were many other fine exhibits to 
be seen, among them a first-prize display 
of delphiniums, irises and roses by William 





Exhibit Which Won the Garden Club of America Medal at the Cohasset (Mass.) Show 


H. Vanderbilt, a wild flower exhibit of over 90 kinds by 
James Brown, gardener at Mariemont, a display of gladioli 
by Mrs. Hartford which won her a cup, and a black and white 
flower picture by Mrs. Hoppin, also a first-prize exhibit. 
Jelle Roos of Concord, Mass., won a silver medal for a 
collection of hardy carnations and Joseph Manda, West 
Orange, N. J., also won a medal for a collection of orchids. 


Unique Flower Show at Cohasset 


The reproduction of an open air market place gave the 
annual exhibition of the Cohasset (Mass.) Garden Club, 
which opened July 11, a unique character. The exhibition 
was held in the great stable and carriage-house on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Brown. It was divided into two 
sections. The carriage house in which the entries in class one 
were assembled was entirely transformed by the use of soft 
grey bunting which created an out-of-door atmosphere with- 
out being obtrusive. The center of the room was left open, 
the various exhibits being grouped in an informal manner 
without any marked line of division. As a result the room 
took on an appearance of a typical market place such as might 
be found in southern Italy. 

The first prize and also the medal of the Garden Club of 
America was awarded to Mrs. Brown and Mrs. James Bean 
for a Sicilian two-wheeled cart, gayly painted and filled with 
flowers and fruit. There were pots of red geraniums on the 
ground and a youth in Sicilian costume played the part of 
market-man. Second prize was awarded to Mrs. Eugene Ladd 
for a somewhat similar and very well arranged exhibit. Mrs. 
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Hugh Bancroft won the third prize with a fruit and flower 
stand. Another very interesting stand had flowers arranged in 
tomato cans and other simple receptacles. This stall was com- 
mented upon for its artistry. 

The stable contains many stalls, each of which was trans- 
formed into a small room where window-box arrangements 
or vases of flowers were displayed. The exhibit which received 
a-special prize for the best exhibit in the show was a large 
pottery vase containing several enormous sprays of meadow- 
rue nestling among which were a few Canadian lilies. This 
arrangement of wild material was exceedingly artistic and 
also won the first prize in class three for Mrs. E. Clarence 
Hovey. 

There were classes for employees and also for young 
people, both of which contained many entries. William N. 
Craig of Weymouth had a display of lilies in great variety 





Flower Beds on the Piazza of the Casino at the Newport (R. I.) Flower Show 


which won first prize. First place in a class for specials was 
won by Mrs. Henry Pennell for a large and beautifully 
worked out shrine. 


The Harvard Botanic Garden 


Francis Lazenby, superintendent of the Botanic Garden of 
Harvard University, sailed for England on June 9 on the 
S. S. Cameronia for a visit of two months in the British Isles. 
Besides a personal visit to his native town and renewal of 
family ties, he will make a new contact with the botanic gar- 
dens and commercial plant growers of the United Kingdom. 
From observation of new plants and methods, contact with 
these special growers and a more lively interest in exchange of 
seeds, he will return this Summer to give the Botanic Garden 
the advantage of the most recent advances in horticulture. As 
soon as the beds can be made ready here, and financial assur- 
ance be found that the plants can be cared for, then a federal 
permit will be asked to import for trial those new plants seen 
but not obtainable from seed. 

Considering the present condition of the plantings, a sur- 
prising number of people come to visit the Botanic Garden 
daily. The number of visitors has increased so rapidly that 
the problem of entertaining them properly is far beyond the 
present personnel. The questions asked by the visitors show 
increasingly a critical interest in plants. For financing this 
garden there is only a small endowment, which is not suffi- 
cient to cut the grass and pay the coal bill. All money for 
wages, supplies, and records comes through the kind offices 
of the visiting committee, and the voluntary gifts from 
friends. This is a very unbusinesslike budget but it is the 
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present method, and accounts for most of the conditions 
that are not satisfactory. 


Arthur H. Scott Foundation of Horticulture 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., has announced gifts totaling $75,000 for 
the establishment at Swarthmore of the Arthur H. Scott 
Foundation of Horticulture. This foundation is to be in 
memory of the late Arthur H. Scott, former president of the 
Scott Paper Company, who graduated from Swarthmore in 
the class of ‘95. The sum total is composed of gifts contrib- 
uted by his widow, Edith Wilder Scott, ’96, of Rose Valley, 
and his sister, Mrs. Margaret Scott Moon and her husband, 
Owen Moon, '94, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The terms of the foundation state that it ‘‘is created for 
three purposes: (1) The founding of an 
arboretum; (2) the development of flori- 
culture; (3) the promotion of interest in 
better gardens.’’ President Aydelotte ex- 
plained that in the furtherance of these 
aims, three projects are proposed: the 
horticultural development of the Swarth- 
more campus, the Crum Creek region and 
the Crum-Martin woods, recently given 
by Dr. and Mrs. Martin; endowment of 
a chair of horticulture in the faculty at 
Swarthmore; and the annual award of a 
medal and a prize of $1,000 based on a 
nation-wide competition for outstanding 
service for better gardens. 


Flowers and Fruits Solicited 
in Boston 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission trusts that new friends as 
well as old will send in all possible con- 
tributions during the mid-Summer weeks. 
There is a great need of these at present for 
distribution among Boston agencies and 
individuals whom it tries to supply. The 
thoughtfulness of many contributors in the past has brought 
unbounded cheer to lonely individuals in the congested dis- 
tricts, to patients in hospital wards and others, and it is 
hoped that those with a surplus of flowers and garden produce 
will bring them to the Mission Room which is located in the 
basement of Horticultural Hall. The room is open every 
week-day morning. 


American Association of Nurserymen’s Meeting 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen was held July 16-18 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. New officers to be elected were: presi- 
dent, A. M. Augustine, Normal, IIl.; and vice-president, John 
Fraser, Huntsville, Ala. Ex-president William Flemer, Jr. of 
Princeton, N. J., and Richard M. Wyman of Framingham, 
Mass., were elected to the executive committee. F. L. Atkins 
of Rutherford, N. J., was placed on the board of trustees. It 
was voted that the meeting next July be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Garden Club Federation National Council 


Because of ill health Mrs. Arthur Cummer of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been obliged to decline the office of president of the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations to which 
she was recently elected. Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of Read- 
ville, Mass., who was elected first vice-president, is acting as 
president. 
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The One Best Climbing Rose 


conclusion that the rose called Dr. W. Van Fleet is the 

best American hardy climbing rose, if there can be a best, 
as is doubtful unless climatic separations are made, and thus 
a ‘‘best’’ for each climatic range determined. 

But this year my doubts have faded, and, so far as the 
Breeze Hill environment is concerned, my hat is off to Dr. W. 
Van Fleet. Its blooming has been chastely magnificent, if 
there can be such a phrase properly attributed to a rose not 
flamboyant in coloring. Perhaps the chaste suggestion will 
cover the situation, and the display, which is over the side of 
a garage, is surely magnificent. 

The individual rose itself has never been properly pictured 
in color, and with an experience of more than 30 years in 
color-printing I despair of ever thus presenting its elusive, 
dainty elegance. It is pink, and it is white, and it is everything 
between. The flower is of great size, particularly just before 
the petals drop cleanly—for this is a very different rose from 
Climbing American Beauty, which in the picturesque phrase 
of one lady observer, “‘holds its dead’’ disgustingly. 

It is the habit of the Dr. W. Van Fleet rose to thrust out 
its bloom branches from old wood, and apparently the older 
the better, so that each one stands well clear of the stem 
from which it arises. Not seldom the rose thus stands alone 
without disbudding, and it flowers in no larger size or greater 
beauty in greenhouse culture. When there are several buds in 
the cluster, the unopened ones simply adequately dress the 
lovely bloom which is its center. 

Now there is a peculiarity about this rose which, I take 
it, has prevented its greater success. Most of the modern hardy 
climbers are constantly renewed by pruning away the old 
canes each year and depending on the new growths for the 
new frame to bloom subsequently. Under this treatment 
Dr. W. Van Fleet blooms but little. It must be left alone, 
because it is from the old canes, some of them quite dis- 
reputable and inviting the shears, that the finest bloom- 
branches arise each Spring. My own specimen is more than 
a dozen feet high, with many long canes that have grown 
old in service. Each year I resolve to cut out one somewhat 
scaly and apparently decrepit central cane, but I do not, and 
fortunately, for from this disreputable stem come many ex- 
quisite blooms. Thus it is incumbent upon a man or woman 
who would do well with Dr. Van Fleet not to prune it save 
for absolute necessity, and also to give it time to form its 
plant and its habit. Like the rose named by the Department 
of Agriculture for the Breeze Hill Garden, which is also of 
Dr. Van Fleet’s production, it needs several years of age 
before it begins to show its quality. 

The story of its origin is interesting, and a little pathetic. 
It is told in the 1922 American Rose Annual by that able 
horticulturist, Dr. David Fairchild, who was with Dr. Van 
Fleet when he died, in January, 1922. From it I condense 
the statement taken from Dr. Van Fleet's lips only a few days 
before he passed away: 

In the early 90’s Dr. Van Fleet and his wife went to the 
remarkable colony at Ruskin, Tenn. He took with him “a 
weakly little plant which itself was a typical wichuraiana, 
resulting from a cross with the Safrano rose. . . . Using this 
seedling as the female parent, he worked upon it pollen from 
the French hybrid tea, Souvenir du President Carnot. But 
three or four hips matured. . . . A few seeds germinated 
and grew. . . . In 1901, among about 150 others in bloom, 
this particular rose showed at once its remarkable freshness 
of color and unusual bud character. Mrs. Van Fleet and the 
Doctor named it Daybreak.” 

In the meantime the Doctor had returned to Little Silver, 
N. J. There came Patrick O’Mara, of the firm of Peter 


Fen several years I have been working slowly toward the 





The Dr. W. Van Fleet Rose 


Henderson & Co., who said when he saw Daybreak, ‘We've 
got to have that at once.’ For it he paid the vast sum of $75! 
Fortunately, Dr. Van Fleet retained one plant for himself, 
turning over all the others to Mr. O’Mara with instructions 
as to how to propagate it. The Henderson propagators 
thought they knew better, and consequently lost all of the 
stock. Dr. Van Fleet renewed the stock, and later took flow- 
ers of it to Charles Henderson, at the same time that Silver 
Moon also was made available. Against Dr. Van Fleet's objec- 
tion (for he was the most modest of men), the Henderson 
firm discarded the lovely name Daybreak and finally named 
this rose as it is now known. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet and Silver Moon traveled together. 
American Pillar followed another course. Later came Mary 
Wallace. If only these four roses were attributed to Dr. Van 
Fleet, they alone would make him a much more important 
man for gardens than Burbank. Let us not forget that to his 
sixth sense as a hybridizer, to his persistence and fine feeling, 
America and the world owe this exquisite variety. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Dainty Tunica Saxifraga 


HE tunic flower is a light, airy rock plant which usually 

can be kept within bounds. Division of the clumps may 
be made either in Spring or Fall. Once the plants are estab- 
lished, they make mats of grass-like foliage from which rise 
hundreds of pink flowers on wiry, bending stems. Although 
Tunica Saxifraga flowers heavily in June, it may be expected 
to bloom well into the Summer. The soil should be poor and 
rather dry for best results. This is one of the best plants for 
rock gardens where choice Alpines are not especially desired. 








Lilies for the Rock Garden 


overlook the lilies for there are several kinds which 

“ have been obtained from mountain regions, while 
others of woodland origin are adapted to rock garden culture. 

One of the best is Lilium tenuifolium from Siberia which 
is called the Siberian coral lily. Its slender, graceful stem, 
which rarely exceeds a height of two feet, is clothed in 
fine grass-like foliage. Early in June as many as 12 small 
drooping flowers with reflexed petals nod from wiry stems, 
making a brilliant display of deep scarlet, brighter than that 
of all other hardy lilies. Bulbs of this kind may run out in 
three years, but seed is produced freely, thus making it pos- 
sible to grow new bulbs. There are no special requirements 
for success; either sun or partial shade will do and the bulbs 
should be set six inches deep. A stronger growing kind is the 
variety Golden Gleam which is freer flowering with golden- 
orange blossoms. 

Groups of L. elegans, particularly the dwarf variety Prince 
of Orange which grows but 12 inches high, are very striking 
in appearance during June and July. Bulbs of this race are 
listed as L. Thunbergianum or the Thunberg lily and any 
number of varieties may be obtained in colors ranging from 
clear yellow to deep crimson. The blossoms are cup-shaped, 
upright, and of large size. Besides the variety Prince of 
Orange, colored soft buff with purplish black spots, there is 
the attractive kind, Leonard Joerg, of a fine apricot tone with 
dark spots. Light sandy soil is preferable in which the bulbs 
should be planted eight inches deep. 

L. cernuum carries only a few flowers on a stalk during 
June and July in the same manner as those of the coral lily are 
borne, yet the pleasingly fragrant flowers are a dainty lilac 
pink, spotted wine color which is distinct. It may prove 
difficult with some, but if the bulbs should run out in spite 
of liberal Winter mulching and well-drained soil, new stock 
may be grown from seeds. As yet, bulbs of this kind are 
scarce. 

L. concolor is a very desirable thing for rock gardens, 
being a dwarf kind with upright star-shaped deep crimson 
flowers, spotted darker. It is particularly recommended for the 
colder parts of this country and it will thrive even in Canada. 
Special soil is not necessary and full exposure to sunshine is 


i om gardeners searching for choice plants should not 








Lilium Elegans—A Rock Garden Gem 





desirable. A few flowers can be expected in late May, but 
most of them open in June. 

The wheel lily, L. medeoloides, is another kind having 
flowers of a reddish tone; the ground color is scarlet, shaded 
with apricot, and sometimes spotted black. It is a stem- 
rooting kind growing one to two feet high, which seldom 
has more than three or four flowers—it is admittedly difficult. 
The common name has reference to the way the leaves are 
arranged in whorls. 

Perfect drainage and light gravelly soil are necessary to 
grow L. rubellum, an alpine lily from Japan. In addition, it 
should have some protection and shade from deciduous shrubs 
or trees. Eighteen-inch stems carry one to five fragrant, lovely 
pink flowers in May or June. Indeed, this kind is choice but 
difficult to manage, yet if the bulbs can be established, the 
results are very satisfying. 

Perhaps L. umbellatum should be classed as a wild garden 
plant, yet it seldom grows over two feet high and is one of 
those easily grown in common soil. Propagation by scales or 
offsets is easy but seeds do not come true so that nurserymen 
sell mixtures in addition to several named varieties. The 
flowers are upright, being borne in large umbellate heads early 
in June. The colors are different shades of dark yellow, 
orange and crimson. The variety Golden Fleece is a particu- 
larly vigorous novelty colored golden yellow. 

Usually, it is best to set lily bulbs on a cushion of sand 
to provide perfect drainage. Nearly all kinds prefer some pro- 
tection from the hot mid-day sun as well as a ground cover 
over the bulbs to keep the soil moist and cool. When handling 
the bulbs, expose them to as little drying as possible and if 
imported bulbs arrive too late for Fall planting, they should 
be stored in a cool cellar in peat moss until the ground is free 
from frost. 

Preparation of the proper soil for lilies is important. Noth- 
ing is better for them than leaf mold and the addition of sharp 
gritty sand greatly improves the drainage around the bulbs. 
Sand in the soil is especially to be recommended with heavy 
composts. Peat moss plays an important part in the culture 
of rock garden lilies. In Summer it helps to conserve moisture 
while in Winter it averts freezing and thawing which damage 
the bulbs by breaking off the scales. An ideal condition is to 
grow an evergreen ground cover among the 
bulbs to give them year-round protection. 
Contrary to the popular belief, many kinds 
will tolerate lime and the species umbel- 
latum and elegans seem to thrive regardless 
of its presence. 


‘Treatment for Sun Roses 


Sun roses or helianthemums often be- 
come ungainly unless the plants are 
trimmed. This pruning may be done after 
the plants are through flowering although 
Spring clipping is better. Propagation is 
effected by cuttings taken either in the 
Winter or in Summer. In the latter case, 
green shoots are trimmed to a convenient 
length of three inches or so and set in 
moist sand where there is protection from 
the glare of the sun. Boxes of sand are 
convenient to handle, but if large quanti- 
ties are to be rooted, a frame is better. Once 
the cuttings are rooted, they should be 
taken up and reset in good soil. The sun 
rose is easily grown from seeds sown in the 
Spring, but the colors will be mixed. 
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The Blueleaf Honeysuckle From Turkestan as It Grows in a Massachusetts Garden 


The Neglected Blueleaf Honeysuckle 


R northern gardens where cold Winters are followed 
by hot Summers there is no more useful group of flower- 
ing and fruiting shrubs than the bush honeysuckles. In 

all more than a score of species and hybrids are known, one 
and all of which possess garden merit. Less known than it 
ought to be and really the most charming of its tribe is 
Lonicera Korolkowii, which “Standardized Plant Names’’ 
designates as the blueleaf honeysuckle. The name is by no 
means inappropriate since the leaves are bluish gray, especially 
on the upper surface. This honeysuckle is native of ‘Turkestan 
in central Asia and has been growing in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum since 1881, when it was received from the Segrez 
Arboretum in France. It came as an unknown species, having 
been raised from seeds collected in central Asia by Colonel 
Korolkow. The plant seems to have taken a natural liking 
to the climate of Massachusetts from the beginning and it 
flourished so well and its distinctive characters were so evident 
that in 1894 it was described and figured as a new species in 
Garden and Forest. 

The blueleaf honeysuckle is a shapely shrub with abundant 
twiggy but rigid, arching branches forming a dome-shaped 
mass. It grows from eight to ten feet tall but twice this in 
diameter. The blue-green leaves, paler on the underside, are 


ovate, slightly stalked, each about an inch long, and hairy 
on the lower surface. The flowers are gaping, pink or rose- 
colored, and are borne in the axils of the leaves on slender 
erect stalks. They are abundantly produced and the effect of 
the pink blossoms among the gray foliage is delightful. The 


fruit, which ripens in late July, varies from orange to red and 
is about the size of a pea. For its foliage, its flowers, its fruit, 
and its habit of growth this honeysuckle is well worth grow- 
ing. Like all its tribe it should be given plenty of room to 
develop its full beauty. A cool loam is the best of soils and 
being strong growing, fertilizer is from time to time advan- 
tageous. The only pruning necessary is to cut away, occasion- 
ally, the oldest wood. 

There are one or two varieties of this honeysuckle, the 
best of which is one named floribunda, distinguished by its 
broader leaves and even free-flowering qualities. A pleasing 
plant in flower but by no means of such good habit as its 
parents is L. ameena, a hybrid between Colonel Korolkow’s 
honeysuckle and L. tatarica. 

From mid-July to the middle of August a great number 
of these bush honeysuckles are in ripe fruit. The old-fashioned 
L. tatarica and its forms have translucent fruits, either red 
or orange. Another excellent species with wide-spreading 
branches and red fruits is L. Morrowii, native of northern 
Japan. This and the tatarian honeysuckle intermingled have 
given us a race of hybrids, of which L. bella is one of the 
best known. This has crimson fruits. Other species from 
northeastern Asia are L. Ruprecthiana and L. chrysantha. 
There are hybrids of these and other species, the best of which 
are L. muscaviensis and L. muendeniensis, both broad-spread- 
ing shrubs bearing in abundance dark red to crimson berries. 

The Arnold Arboretum collection of bush honeysuckles in 
fruit attracted and greatly interested the visiting members of 
the American Association of Nurserymen on their recent con- 
vention held in Boston. 

. —Ernest H. Wilson. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
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Corrections 


Attention is called to the following corrections in the July 
15 issue: On page 355 the paragraph beginning ““Upper’’ 
should read “‘the garden of Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, a 
member of the Weeders Garden Club, Radnor, Pa.’’ On page 
356 the name should be Mrs. Frank Thomson. Philadelphia's 
1930 show is to be in the Commercial Museum.—Editor. 


Apples and Apple Production 


ROM 1910 to 1925 the number of apple trees in the 

United States decreased nearly 40 per cent. Yet, notwith- 
standing this decline in the number of trees, production of 
apples has been practically maintained. These are some of 
the important facts noted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in an analysis of the prospects of the apple 
industry. Recent changes and present tendencies, the depart- 
ment indicates, promise a better approach to stability in the 
industry, but with the number of trees now planted, com- 
mercial production is expected to continue at a high level for 
several years. Increased production per tree has largely offset 
the decline in the number of trees. 

Apple production is a business in which long views are 
necessary. The orchard planted today will not return a rev- 
enue for seven or ten years. When it starts producing, how- 
ever, it may be a source of income for 30, 50 or 60 years. 
In the past this fact seems not to have been sufficiently borne 
in mind, and overplanting has resulted. In the western group 
of apple states (the Pacific coast and mountain states) apple 
production has increased enormously in the last 15 years. 
These states from 1909 to 1913 produced annually about 
19,000,000 bushels. 

About one-fifth of the bearing trees of the United States 
are in the Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. This region 
produces about one-sixth of the country’s apple crop. New 
York State usually leads in apple production, and Michigan 
is important. From about one-seventh of the bearing trees of 
the United States, New York and Michigan produce about 
one-fifth of the apples. From 1910 to 1925 the number of 
apple trees in these states decreased about 19 per cent. 

In the New England states the number of bearing trees 
reached a peak of something over 11,000,000 in 1900. From 
1910 to 1925 the number declined about 24 per cent. In 
recent years the number of young trees has been maintained 
in commercial orchards, and with improved methods produc- 
tion may increase. 

Some of the newer varieties, such as Delicious and MclIn- 
tosh, have bulked large in recent plantings. The Delicious 
variety now constitutes about eight per cent of all the com- 
mercial trees in the six regions mentioned and the output of 
Delicious apples is expected to increase materially in the next 
five to ten years. Probably from three to four per cent of the 
commercial trees in the stx regions are of the McIntosh variety, 
and these are practically all young trees. Hence, the output 
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of McIntosh apples is likely to increase largely also. 

Winesap leads all other varieties in number of trees. Ten 
per cent of all the commercial trees in the six regions covered 
in the survey are Winesaps, and three-fourths of them have 
been planted during the last 18 years. In the western and 
central states the Jonathan is especially important. About 
seven per cent of all the commercial trees in the six regions are 
Jonathans. The Stayman Winesap is of great importance in 
the Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley, in the central states and 
in Delaware and New Jersey. Indications are that the produc- 
tion of Jonathans, Winesaps and Stayman Winesaps can be 
maintained and could easily be increased. 

All told, more than 800 standard varieties of apples are 
grown in the United States. In the department's tree survey, 
New York State alone reported 241 standard varieties, and 
Michigan 243. This profusion of varieties causes difficulties 
in marketing, and has been a factor in the recent reduction in 
the number of trees, particularly in the older orchards. A 
marked tendency toward the concentration of commercial 
apple orchards in the more favorable sections and a gradual 
elimination of unprofitable orchards are taking place. These 
tendencies are accompanied by a drift toward the concentra- 
tion of production in fewer varieties. 


Nurseryman Replies to Mr. Curtis 


Dear Sir—In your issue of July 1, I read the somewhat 
amazing article by Mr. Ernest D. Curtis. Doubtless, there is 
some truth in what Mr. Curtis says, but apparently no con- 
sideration has been given to the difficulty of maintaining a 
nursery of possibly hundreds of thousands of plants in per- 
haps a thousand varieties, and each plant being handled three 
or four times, without an occasional slip during the stress of 
the Spring season. 

From this article the writer gathered the impression, after 
reading it the second time, that nurserymen are habitually 
loose in their methods, uninterested in this matter, and un- 
reliable in their statements. Such of course is not the case; 
indeed on the contrary I am certain that every reputable 
nurseryman will gladly endorse a movement such as suggested 
by Mr. Curtis to eradicate intentional substitution. One of 
the established principles with the industry is to guarantee 
plant material true to name, so that in the event of a plant 
proving untrue, then the nurseryman will gladly rectify the 
unintentional error. 

While, as it appears, Mr. Curtis may have been a victim of 
a series of unfortunate coincidences, there is little room for 
doubt in the mind of any student of the nursery industry as 
to the progress made during the past ten years. It is a matter 
of record that nurserymen are eminently more concerned 
today not only in correctly naming their products, but in 
producing the more desirable varieties. 

If, at any time, Mr. Curtis or any other purchaser of nurs- 
ery stock has cause for complaint, would it not be advisable 
to refer the matter directly to the state or national association 
of nurserymen. Were such a method followed I am sure 
proper action would be taken. 

—Arthur J. Jennings, President, 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen. 
Springfield, N. J. 


The Variety Puzzle 


HE problem of testing perennials, particularly the named 

varieties, is a pressing horticultural need that the Harvard 
Botanic Garden is undertaking as fast as funds are received 
for labor and the records. The field of this research is nearly 
limitless. Always allowance should be made for errors, but 
except for special groups, as iris, peony and chrysanthemum, 
for which there are special dealers, there is no way of getting 
plants sure to be true as to variety. Try astilbe, phlox, hemer- 
ocallis, trollius, Japanese anemone or Oriental poppy in their 
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named varieties and see what you get. Now, it is not the 
fault of the dealers, for they have not the time nor the 
facilities for checking up all the named varieties of everything, 
but more, there are no official descriptions of all these and no 
records or labeled plants with which to compare them. Many 
new sorts raised in Europe cannot readily be imported because 
of quarantine restrictions, the names alone getting into the 
American trade. Our plant breeders work independently of 
Europe and of one another, and duplications in new varieties 
are inevitable. It will never be easier than now to begin to un- 
wind the tangle. Let us be grateful for the check-up of lilacs; 
thankful for the display gardens of iris, rose and peony; hope- 
ful that all garden groups with many named sorts can soon 
have a comparison assembly for each. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 

Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


American rock gardens, by S. F. Hamblin. N. Y., Judd, 1929. 
Annual report no. 57 of the Michigan State Horticultural Society. 
Lansing, Mich., The Society, 1927. 

Beauty from bulbs, pub. by J. Scheepers. N. Y., Scheepers, 1929. 

Catalogus plantarum horti Pisani, by M. A. Tillius. Florence, Tar- 
tinium, 1723. 

Classified list of daffodil names, comp. by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Lond., the Society, 1929. 

7 eeuners plant book, comp. by R. G. Hatton. N. Y., Dutton, 

Daffodil growing for pleasure and profit, comp. by A. F. Calvert. 
Lond., Dulau, 1929. 

A dictionary of plant names, by H. L. Gerth Van Wijk. The Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1911. 2 vols. 

Favorite dahlias of 1928, by J. B. S. Norton. Hyattsville, Md., the 
Author, 1929. 

Fertilizers, by A. Laurie and J. B. Edmond. N. Y., De La Mare, 1929. 

The four gardens, by Handasyde. Lond., Foulis, 1924. 

Garden-craft in the Bible, by E. S. Rohde. Lond., Jenkins, 1927. 

The gardener’s bed-book, by R. Wright. Phil., Lippincott, 1929. 

Histoire de vignes Américaine resistent au phylloxera, by A. Mil- 
lardet. Paris, Masson, 1885. 

Lawns, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macm., 1929. 

Letters of John Cockburn to his gardener, 1727-1744, by J. Cockburn. 
Edin., Constable, 1904. 

Name this flower, by G. Bonnier. Lond., Dent, 1917. 

Orchard and small fruit culture, by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 

Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. Ann 
Arbor., the Univ., 1929. 

Patio gardens, by H. M. Fox. N. Y., Macm., 1929. 

Les plantes dans l’antiquité et au moyen age, by C. Joret. 
Bouillon, 1897-1904. 2 vols. 

Portraits of Philadelphia gardens, by L. Bush-Brown and J. Bush- 
Brown. Phil., Dorrance, 1929. 

Roof gardening, by I. Mellen. N. Y., De La Mare, 1929. 

Spanish gardens, by C. M. Villiers-Stuart. N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 

Starting early vegetables and flowering plants under glass, by C. H. 
Nissley. N. Y., Judd, 1929. 


Paris, 


New Way to Brace Fruit Trees 


OUNG fruit trees, more particularly apples and peaches, 

frequently break down under a heavy crop with the result 
that the trees are seriously damaged. Formerly, forked props 
were used to brace the branches, but recently a simple device 
for supporting the trees has been introduced which consists 
of metal yokes or semi-circular, rounded, galvanized iron 
bands with spring-wire fasteners to support each limb, all 
of which are connected by heavy wire after the manner illus- 
trated. These yokes, which are in several sizes, are easily 
snapped around the limbs and when the “‘circle wire’’ is 
threaded through them, an extra length is left so that adjust- 
ments may be made as the tree spreads from year to year. 

This method of supporting trees recommends itself par- 
ticularly to home gardeners with a limited amount of land 
because if the supports are fastened near the ends of the 
branches where the load of the fruit will be greatest, the 
branches may be kept more upright. Furthermore, the elim- 
ination of props makes it easier to work about the trees. Of 
course, heavy “‘circle wire” should be used and nothing smaller 
than 12 gauge size should be used. 
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Crown Imperials Near the Ocean 


N Horticulture for June 1 of this year it is stated that the 
crown imperial, Fritillaria imperialis, “is a foot and a half 
high.’’ This led me to measure the withered stems of my 
plants, and I found they varied between 40 and 45 inches; 
but I can understand the statement in Horticulture, as I have 
never seen a crown imperial over two feet tall in Boston or 
Cambridge (including the Botanic Garden). It must be, 
therefore, fastidious about its surroundings. 

My bulbs are planted near the ocean in a syenitic gravel. I 
mention the syenite, as possibly the magnesium in it may have 
something to do with the size of my plants. In conditions it 
likes, the crown imperial is magnificent with its stem nearly 
four feet high clothed with graceful foliage almost to the 
top, and crowned with a tuft of leaves, below which hang 
the great flower bells, followed in some years by picturesque 
seed vessels. I grow the variety maxima rubra, a fine brownish 
red kind and the variety maxima yellow—a beautiful clear 
yellow. Years ago I tried a few other varieties, but decided 
they were not worth keeping. 

This year one of my bulbs gave yellowish red flowers 
answering to the description of the variety Aurora. As no 
flowers like these had appeared in my clump for more than 30 
years, it may be assumed that this bulb was formed by the 
crossing of the red and yellow varieties in a seed which sowed 
itself. The objection that the plants have a disagreeable smell 
can be removed by planting them at a short distance from 
the garden path. 


Beverly, Mass. —Charles L. Jackson. 








The Tree Braces in Place 
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show in the month of June. It is in June, however, that 

the California growers have their exhibition. This year’s 
dates were June 13 and 14, and from reports which I received 
the variety Phipps dominated the show, as it did last year. 
This variety was given the award for the best spike,—a first 
for having the most florets open, a first for the most perfect 
single spike entered, a first for the best three spikes of a gladi- 
olus originated in California. Finally, with unanimity, the 
public voted it as the finest flower in the show. 

Apparently there were not many novelties at the California 
exhibition but a few of the newer kinds were much in evi- 
dence. Mother Machree made a very good impression; it seems 
to grow well in California with a very lovely rosy color on the 
edge of the petals. A single bloom of Pfitzer’s Triumph was 
shown but there were larger displays of Berty Snow, a laven- 
der variety which is meeting with favor. The varieties Joe 
Coleman, Jack London, Purple Knight, Golden Measure, 
Dorothy Miller, Mary O’ Mine, and Dr. F. E. Bennett appear 
to have been prominent in the show. A new yellow variety 
with a crimson throat which has been named Golden Harvest 
won a gold medal as the best seedling. It was shown by the 
Briggs Floral Company, and California growers think it 
has a bright future. 


I seems strange to us in the East to read about a gladiolus 


It has been noticeable in the last few years that the more 
graceful varieties of gladioli have been coming into favor for 
home embellishment. In this class is the variety Sarah Palfrey, 
a 1928 introduction of William E. Clark, Sunnymede Gar- 
dens, Sharon, Mass. It is not a primulinus hybrid, yet the 
flowers are not large and the ruffling of the petals adds greatly 
to their daintiness. The color is creamy white, enriched by 





The Gladiolus Sarah Palfrey 
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a soft yellow throat. Mr. Clark informs me that he proposed 
to name a gladiolus after Miss Palfrey if she equalled the 
record of Helen Wills, which she did by winning the national 
junior tennis championship at the age of fifteen. 
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It is interesting to learn the appraisal which is placed on 
American gladioli across the water. In a recent issue of the 
New Flora and Silva, Mr. J. L. Gibson comments on several 
of the newer kinds. He likes particularly Golden Frills, which 
was first sent out in 1925 by A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind. 
The color is daffodil yellow with three pink lines on the 
lower segments by way of contrast. This is one of the ruffled 
varieties which Mr. Kunderd has made famous. Approval 
was also given the variety Allen V. Bunce, put out by 
Gladiolus Bill of Canandaigua, N. Y. This variety is more 
orange in tone and not quite so ruffled but it has the appear- 
ance of being a larger flower. The same grower produced 
Review, clear yellow in color but with a deep band of light 
pink, and it is finding favor in England, as is Copper Bronze, 
a Kunderd variety, the color of which is indicated by the name. 

Mr. Gibson thinks that Patricia Carter and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge will become popular when the price becomes more 
reasonable. The former is soft shrimp pink and the latter a 
pretty shade of rose pink. Fischer’s Twin Fires is recom- 
mended as being especially lovely for vase work, being tall 
and graceful with a slender spike. Rosemary is mentioned 
merely for its oddity. The flower is white but the ground is 
so densely stippled and hair-lined with lavender rose that the 
effect is almost pure rose under artificial light. This variety, 
as Mr. Gibson points out, resembles part of the design on a 
Paisley shawl. 

All of the gladioli which have been mentioned as meeting 
Mr. Gibson’s approval are primulinus hybrids which are, 
apparently, winning great popularity across the water. They 
are especially valuable for decorative work and run through 
a wide range of shades and colors. Yellow was, to be sure, 
the mother color but now tones approaching blue have been 
developed. Mr. Gibson finds that even those of magenta 
shades are not to be despised and speaks specifically of Taurus, 
“One has only to vase it by itself with green foliage or add 
a good yellow flower such as Souvenir to see and appreciate 
an extremely pretty flower.”’ 


One of my correspondents deals with a matter of vital 
interest to all garden makers when he asks if anything can be 
done to induce the catalogue makers to be more explicit in 
their descriptions. He goes on to say that the amateur garden 
maker is interested in knowing the height and spread of 
plants and the exact period of bloom but that many seed 
catalogues fail to give this information. He continues: ‘‘If 
seed houses would tell amateurs not only these but all other 
facts about creations they offer, especially new ones, I believe 
amateurs would be grateful.’”’ 

Without doubt what this man says is true. Most of the 
catalogues issued by the nurserymen and seedsmen of America 
come to my desk and some of them are so indefinite in their 
statements that one is led to suspect the authors themselves 
are none too well informed. On the other hand, a few 
nurserymen and some seedsmen are beginning to make cata- 
logues which are almost equal to textbooks in their range 
and exactness of statement. Catalogues of this kind are certain 
to inspire a confidence which will increase sales. 

All too often the making of a catalogue is left until the 
last possible moment and the work then done with a mini- 
mum amount of care and effort. This situation is bound to be 
changed, however. Competition alone is enough to bring this 
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about and competition in horticultural lines is becoming | 
exceedingly keen. 

The making of a catalogue is expensive and all too often 
the same book is continued year after year with only minor 
changes. Those firms which have issued entirely new cata- 
logues have taken a forward step, and within a few years 
every worth while catalogue will, I am sure, give a complete 
and accurate description of each plant and furthermore will 
tell its faults as well as its good points. The day when this 
shall happen can come none too soon. 


Succeeding With Dwarf Campanulas 
R. C. W. WOOD'S difficulty with Campanula cenisia, 


which he has apparently now mastered, prompts me to 
ask how he or others have fared with C. pusilla and its variety 
Miss Willmott. I was warned some years ago I would not 
succeed with it but after some effort I raised a few plants in 
1926 which grew so freely that, although they had not 
flowered, I divided them in 1927 and carried them over 
Winter in a frame without loss. They were planted on a slope 
amid rocks in the early Spring of 1928. The older plants 
grew amazingly and by the end of June made a solid patch 
covering several square feet. They began blooming in July 
but I had to go away for a day or two and when I got back 
the entire lot had vanished—nothing but dried leaves re- 
mained and not even a root runner survived. 

Tiny seedlings near by which were raised the previous year 
were unaffected. These were shifted to a new position last 
Fall and likewise grew splendidly this Spring, starting to 
flower early in July. But they, too, are going off and the 
only apparent cause is that a small spot appears on the leaves 
and in a day or so there is nothing left. The trouble appears 
to start in the center of the plants and I am in doubt as to 
whether it is due to fungus or heat. I have sulphured the 
plants and daily cover them with a basket to ward off the 
sun, but without effect. Somehow, I feel this dainty little 
campanula cannot stand the roasting heat of our sunshine 
and I am trying to save those left by cutting them over and 
dividing the plants. On the other hand, C. Raddeana, which is 
a trifle more vigorous with darker and larger flowers, appears 
to be happy near by, as does the variety Norman Groves, one 
of the new hybrids. These campanulas are quite hardy on a 
raised rockery covered with salt hay. 

—T. A. Weston. 


New York, N. Y. 





Camassias for Fall Planting 


HE camassia is an unusual Spring-flowering bulbous plant 

deserving more popularity than it has received in the past. 
Although it is a native of the West, thriving in meadows 
which are quite wet in Spring but which dry out in Summer, 
it may be successfully grown in the East, especially if the soil 
is heavy and wet early in the season. Nevertheless, average | 
garden soil devoid of manure is suitable. Plant masses of the 
bulbs three to six inches deep in September. 

Late in May and June, tall spikes appear bearing many | 
star-like flowers and the fact that the flowers on each spike 
open successively beginning at the bottom, make them desir- 
able for cutting. Bulbs planted among late-flowering tulips 
are effective, or they may be naturalized along streams or even | 
used in the hardy border. 

C. Leichtlinii is probably the best of the camassias; it may 
be obtained in white or blue, and is very robust, flowering 
for a long season. In favorable spots it may grow four feet 
high. The purple C. esculenta is less vigorous. The common- 
est of all is C. quamash, a blue kind which varies consider- 
ably. The Indians used to cook and eat the bulbs just after 
they had finished flowering. 
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Choice and Rare Irises 
at Kxceptional Prices 


ONNOISSEURS will recog- 
nize the excellence of the 
following varieties and the low 
Most of them 
have never before been sold at 


prices quoted. 


these prices, which are lower 
than my Catalogue prices and 
apply only on orders received this 





month and next in direct response 
to this ad. 

This offering should be of special interest to com- 
mercial growers, as it contains many rare varieties 
at low prices and affords an opportunity to build up a 
high class collection. 
MORNING SPLENDOUR: Has received several medals as the finest 


American Iris introduced to date. A gorgeous red toned variety. 


One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


This is the month to plant them. 


i . ca hate nessa von eek $2.75 each, 3 for $7.00 
AMBER: One of the finest new yellows. ............. $3.50 each, 3 for 9.00 
SUSAN BLISS: The finest Orchid Pink. I paid $18.50 per root for my 

original stock of this variety. .................... $1.75 each, 3 for 4.00 


CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling. ....$1.50 each, 3 for 3.75 
FRIEDA MOHR: A gigantic pink toned variety with locust fragrance. 


$9.00 each, 3 for 20.00 
KING KARL: The most orchid-like of all Iris. Peach colored and pep- 
pered all over brownish red. Frilled petals. ...... $2.75 each, 3 for 7.50 
LADY BYNG: An exquisite soft ageratum violet. This variety sold in 
ES dc cknctnindeebeekeeeeee¥ee vous 90c each, 3 for 2.00 
MARY GIBSON: A tall lovely soft bronzy blend. ....$2.00 each, 3 for 5.00 
TAJ MAHAL: A fine pure snow white. .............. $2.25 each, 3 for 6.00 


STANLEY H. WHITE: Tall rich buttercup yellow. ..$1.75 each, 3 for 4.50 
AMBASSADEUR: The world’s most popular Iris. Purplish bronze 


ea ae 75c each, 3 for 1.75 
MME. GAUDICHAU: The finest, largest, richest purple. Fragrant. 
$1.25 each, 3 for 3.00 


Collection No. 1 


20 PLANTS in 10 extra choice varieties 
of Bearded Iris, all distinctive and dif- 
ferent from each other, all properly 
labeled, my selection, plants that would 
cost 50c to $1.50 per plant if selected 
separately. 20 Plants $5.00. 


Collection No. 3 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Iris. They are easy to 
grow anywhere, in the garden or by the 
waterside and are fine for naturalizing. 
Free flowering and exquisite for cut 
flowers. 

10 Emperor (the finest purple) 

10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 

10 of another choice variety, my selection 


Total 30 plants, all properly labeled 
for $6.00. 


60 Plants, in Six Varieties, Labeled 
for $12.00. 


Collection No. 2 
Assorted choice Bearded Iris, my selec- 
tion, without labels. 


25 Plants for $4.00 
50 Plants for $6.00 
100 Plants for $10.00 


Collection No. 4 
DWARF IRIS 


Especially adapted to the Rock Garden; 
each a miniature jewel. They bloom just 
after the crocus. 
20 Plants, in Four Choice Varieties, 
Labeled, My Selection $5.00. 


40 Plants, in Eight Varieties, $10.00 
Collection No. 5 


EARLY IRIS COLLECTION 


I will furnish 25 early blooming Iris, in 
five choice varieties, my selection, all 
properly labeled for $5.00. 


JAPANESE IRIS COLLECTION 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, gathered together 
from all sources during the past 20 years. Some are as Jarge as a dinner plate. 
They come in all colors, singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mottled effects. 


25 Plants, My Selection, Without Labels $6.00 
50 Plants, My Selection, Without Labels $10.00 


Free 64-page Iris Catalogue Will Be Cheerfully Sent on Request 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


NSECTS are now at their most destructive 
stage. Keep them down to a minimum... . 
Spray frequently and thoroughly—particularly on 
the under-side of the leaves—with Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray, the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Write us if you cannot obtain 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray from your dealer. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... — dilute with water and sprinkle ...1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gallons $8.00. And then there iz Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY- may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal”’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official orgam 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 

and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 

over any other known commodity for humus 


Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry s large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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grown peren- 
nials take first 


place as prize winners 
because developed by 
flower specialists. To in- 
troduce Pfeiffer quality, 
we offer wonderful col- 
lections of popular and 





















‘ 0 
Peonies e 

Our selection, 6 depend- 
able varieties. Extra large 
divisions. Two red, two white, 
two pink,each correctly label- 
ed, the six for $2.00 postpaid 
and if you order before Sep- 
tember 15th, you get a Rich- 
ardson’s Rubra Superba, 
worth $1.00, FREE. 


Famous 2 5 0 
Varieties . 








25 VARIETIES i 8 

Surprise collection 25 choice varie- 
ties, not labeled, wonderful assortment 
colors, al different, called surprise 
collection because it will surprise you. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 


f WARIETIES. $2.50 
Kinds that sell usually from 25¢ 


to 50c each which means some of the 
rarest and finest grown, all natural, 




















all different, colors unequaled by the gin thi ti i _ Highly rated famous va- 
Rainbow, collection easily worth $5.00 rieties, Red, Pink, White, 
our special price, $2.50 postpaid and t-: are § easily worth 3 our special 
one Famous Mother-of-Peart y anyone.§ price postpaid $2.50. 











Iris, FRE 


PHLOX | TULIPS 


PRICES LOW 
12 StOiSS $2.50 |_SuPPLy umirep 
PLAN Pfeiffer advises 
Three each of a red,|every flower lover to 
pink, salmon _andjorder Tulips early, 
white variety. Large,|as prices are rising. 
ee Pfeiffer Tulip prices 
beauties for onlyjare low but supply 
$2.50, postpaid. is limited. 


IFFER NURSERY, wimowa, min. 
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Originagors and Growers of Prize Winning Peonles, Iris, Phlox, Gladioll, etc. 





Farquhar’s Pot-Grown 
Straw berry Plants 


If planted early, these strong, well-rooted, pot-grown plants will pro- 
duce a large crop of delicious berries next year. Our list of “select” 
varieties includes the following: 


Arabine. Large; bright red; heavy cropper; early. 

Big Joe. Large size; light crimson; prolific; medium. 

Brandywine. Large, heart-shaped berries; bright red; spicy; medium. 
Commonwealth. e latest of all; large, conical fruit; sweet; late. 
Gandy. Large fruit of deep red color; fine flavor; late. 

Glen . Large, conical berries; fine flavor, early. 

Howard 17. Bright red berries of conical shape. 

Judith. Good sized fruit; deep red; uniform. Late. 

Marshall. Handsome, deep red variety; unexcelled flavor; medium. 
New York. eoeees deep crimson berries; spicy flavor; medium. 
Premier. Very prolific. pein red; large and luscious; early. 
Senator D Pp. ~~ dark red clear through; rich flavor; early. 
William Belt. Deep glossy red; delicious; very late. 


Each of the above varieties $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000 
Mastodon Everbearing. Mammoth fruit; delicious flavor. $10 per 100. 
Superb Everbearing. Deep red; fine flavor. $8 per 100. 

Progressive Everbearing. Prolific; dark red; medium size, $8 per 100. 


Our Midsummer Bulletin mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








Cherry Hill Peonies 


Won the Centennial Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society in Boston, June 22nd, as well as the Sweepstake 
Medal of the American Peony Society. 


Peonies like these are worthy of a place in your garden. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C, THURLOW'S SONS, ING.) Catalog on 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. _ Request 


Not open 
Sundays 
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August 


The Month 


to establish a new rockery 
or replenish an old one. 
Just now, before frost sets in, rock 


plants, which for most part are sur- 
face rooting, gain a strong foothold. 





ROCK PLANTS 


in variety, including rare and 
interesting sorts 


100 for $5.00 





For 


“STEPPING 
STONES” 


delightful hardy little rock plants— 
some of them fragrant, too 


100 for $5.00 





DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold 
Medal strain, strong potted 
seedlings 


100 for $5.00 





THE “GARDEN 
BEAUTIFUL” 


collection of perennials 
100 for $5.00 


No less than 50 plants 
sent at this price. 


Elsie McFate 


Hillside Hardy Flower 
Gardens 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Landscapes! 


ante 


‘@rinelaats 





are most interesting when new, 
novel, and rare plants replace the 
more common kinds. 

“Landscapes and Gardens” our 1929 
catalogue, features the latest Ameri- 
can and foreign introductions — 
Cotoneasters, Kolkwitzia, Spiraea 
trichocarpa, Flowering Trees, Ever- 
greens, Roses, Shrubs and Peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on 
receipt of your name and address. 

WYMAN’S 

FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Box H Pramingham, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 
Ridding Hollyhocks of Corn Borers 


HIS year, corn borers have been unusually active, doing 

considerable damage to perennials, particularly hollyhocks 
and dahlias. Wherever the borer is present, it betrays itself by 
a small hole in the stalk, generally just above a joint, from 
which drop its borings like dry sawdust. In order to get at 
the worm, enlarge this opening a little by slitting up and 
down the stem with a sharp pen knife, and insert a wire in 
the wound, pushing it up and down. If one is quick enough 
the worm may be crushed inside the stalk. 

Then with a medicine dropper fill the cavity with diluted 
Black Leaf 40 or any other good bug poison, squirting the 
fluid up and down, having ready a thin strip of wood four 
or five inches long, which the doctors would call a splint, and 
starting at the top, bind it tightly to the stalk with tire tape 
or any good adhesive tape, covering the wound. Follow 
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1. Crush the worm with a wire. 2. Inject the poison with a 
medicine dropper. 3. Close the wound with a splint 
and tape. 4. The finished job. 


down, winding the tape to the lower end of the splint and 
cut it off neatly. While I have been asked by facetious friends 
if the operation is painless I will be taken seriously when I 
state that by close observation and speedy action I have saved 
many a stately hollyhock shaft to survive all Summer that 
otherwise would have been cut down and burned. 
—Carroll Bill. 

Weymouth, Mass. 


English Daisies From Seeds 


UGUST is the best time of year to plant seeds of the 
English daisy, Bellis perennis, to provide sturdy plants 
for use next Spring. Sow the seeds in a coldframe where the 
plants are to be wintered with slight protection and plenty 
of opportunity for the circulation of air. The plants do best 
in the cool seasons, and flowers may even appear on the 
seedlings in Winter if the frame is in a protected situation. 
In any event, the plants will flower early in Spring so that 
only the best in color and doubleness need be set out in the 
garden. Although the plants may live several years, it is best 
to treat them as biennials and sow seeds every year. 

There are a number of uses for these dwarf daisies such as 
edging the border or bulb bed. They are also very effective 
in combination with pansies. Bright, early flowers in the 
window box may be had by using them. Rock gardeners 
have found them to be valuable, especially during the first 
season when the rock plants have not yet become established, 
but it must be remembered in this connection that some 
varieties self-sow freely. 

The variety Longfellow is probably the most popular 
large-flowered pink kind which is very free-flowering. There 
are white kinds too, such as Snowball, and another with 
quilled petals, sometimes called radiata. The flowers of the 
ranunculus-flowered varieties are small but they are borne in 
great numbers. 
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“T do not want 
to miss an issue’”’ 


“By all means continue my Chronicle. 
Sometimes, especially in the Spring, 
I’m so busy I have little time to look 
at magazines until the rush is over, 
and then regretfully I notice some 
friend is missing. So that my copies 
will be complete—I do not want to 
miss an issue—begin where my sub- 
scription expired.” 


—H. K., Tenafly, N. J. 
7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
find the Gardeners’ Chronicle a “stepping 
stone” to greater achievement. Send us $1 
for seven months’ trial subscription. Or 
send $2 for full year, plus the current 
issue, 13 months in all. 








Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
From Van't Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Opportunities for Local 
Representatives 
Tulips,’ hyacinths, etc. Prices F.O.B. 
New York. No customs bother. Direct 
from the growers in Holland. Catalog 
and booklet on bulb growing on re- 
quest. 


8S. B. McCREADY 


430-H Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 
Representative for United States and Canada 





Gorgeous Peonies 


The world’s best varieties. Special surplus 
reduction sale at half price. Write for list. 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
Box 466, Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Peony 
Aristocrats 


9.0 Longfellow, red ........ $2.50 
9.2 Phillipe Reviore, red ..... 9.00 
9.1 Martha Bullock, pink .. 5.00 
9.8 Therese, satiny pink ..... 2.50 
9.3 Walter Faxon, salmon .... 2.50 
9.8 Kelways Glorious, white .. 9.00 
9.9 LeCygne, ivory white .... 6.00 
9.4 Tourangelle, cream . > os ee 
9.7 Solange, coppery salmon .. 2.50 
8.6 Mikado Jap, red os oe 
9.2 Ama No Sode Jap, pink .. 7.00 
8.1 Cathedral Jap, pink 2.00 
8.2 Goldmine Jap, pink 2.00 
9.3 Isani Gidui Jap, white 8.00 
9.0 Toro No Maki Jap, white 5.00 


10% Discount During August 


After September Ist, at Catalog prices. 
Send for Catalog. Peonies, French lilacs, 
hardy perennials, etc. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, II. 





LATTER'S 


INIUM 


D 
UPERB 


Developed from Original Wrexhams 
Seed ready now—$1 per pkt. 

Plants for Fall shipment—$5 per doz. 
Booklet “Its Culture’ sent with $5 orders 
or on receipt of 10c. 

VICTOK O. B. SLATER, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 


urpee’s 
s(F ULIPS 


Hyacinths, Crocus, Daf- 
fodils, Peonies, Iris. . . 
read all about them in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. 
Choose now the bulbs 
for planting in the fall to 
grace your garden with a 
gay display of blooms from 
early spring unti! late in 









the bulbs that are so eas- 
ily grown for winter bloom- 
ing in the house. 

Write for your free copy of 
Burpee’s Bulb Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

833 Burpee Bldgs., Phila., Pa. 

FLOWERIN Evergreen Shrubs 
Fine specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 








2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 3-8 £6., 35 were 15.00 
Seedlin 8-24 in., per | eet 10.00 


Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 
Holly, the red berried. kind, 2- 4 ft.,25 for 8.00 
Oash please—Write for car lot prices 

FOREST EVERGREEN CoO. 
P. 9. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 





the fall. It also tells about | 











AiTittle Tree Farr | 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 
Service and Supplies. 
Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Nursery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 








21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 

Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best ag labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. ix orders for only $5. 
Color circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Choose now from the complete assort- 
ment of winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds listed in 
this book. And profit by its expert 
advice on the planting of Vegetables 
and Flowers. 





A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rhododendrons-Kalmias 
Azaleas Our Specialty 


Send list of wants for prices 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 











HORTICULTURE 
A Good Border Campanula 


MOST satisfactory June- and July-flowering subject 

for the hardy border is Campanula lactiflora variety 
cerulea. It produces great mounds of delicate pale blue bell- 
shaped flowers and remains in good condition for a long 
period. As a cut flower this campanula is extremely valuable, 
and although I have never seen it cultivated as a pot plant, I 
intend trying it as such next year. I am confident that it will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the list of plants which may be 
used with good effect to embellish the conservatory and resi- 
dence at this season of the year. 

Campanula lactiflora cerulea is very easily raised from 
seeds and the plants which inspired this note are from seeds 
sown last Summer. They are now from two and a half to 
three feet in height, each with several much-branched stems 
bearing their erect pale blue or mauve flowers in the utmost 
profusion. Each flower is over one inch in diameter and 
almost as long. Seedlings exhibit some slight color variations 
and individuals differ slightly in other respects. The sessile 
leaves are ovate-lanceolate or elliptic with the margins acutely 
serrated and are three or four inches long and not quite half 
as broad. The leaves and stems are roughly hairy and the 
broad, acute calyx lobes are covered with prominent long 
white hairs on the exterior. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Propagating Climbing Roses 
ANY climbing roses thrive when grown on their own 
roots and can be propagated freely from cuttings. This 
is a vety easy way to increase one’s stock, especially with cer- 
tain kinds which root readily. Dorothy Perkins can be multi- 
plied with special ease by laying down the canes which are 
near the ground and covering them with a little soil. Roots 
will form and at the end of a year the new plants may be 
separated from the parent. This plan may also be followed 
with other free-growing kinds, but with most varieties it is 
better to make cuttings. The lovely Dr. Van Fleet can be 
increased very easily in this way; and so can Silver Moon 
and several others of this type. With roses having the char- 
acter of Dr. Van Fleet, it is best to use short, sturdy pieces 
of half-ripened wood. Most of the rampant-growing ram- 
blers, like Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa and Climbing American 
Beauty, will seldom fail to take root if sections of the canes 
are pulled off at a joint. Some garden makers like to use a 
bell glass or an inverted canning jar over each cutting, but 
this is not necessary if a fairly sheltered position is given. 














Lilium Candidum 


The much-sought-for, thick-petaled North of 
France type 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 per dozen 


according to size 


Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








3 Christmas Roses 


a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 
Ask for Catalogue of 


Box F 


LOOK AHEAD, PLAN 

NOW FOR NEXT 

SPRING’S BEAUTY 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham, 


en SO $ 5 .0O | 


“Glorious 
Peonies’’ and “‘Lovely Lilies”’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON | 
Jamesport, L. I., N. Y¥. 


Massachusetts 
Catalog of Perennials 





AvucustT 1, 1923 


Iris Galore 
And Then Some! 


Having immense quantities of choic 
Iris, and wishing to have them go ty 
gardens all over the United States ] 


make the following extremely low 
prices. All of the usual Wellesle 
quality. 

Albert Victor . .$.25 Mme. Chobaut _ $.5 
Archeveque .... .35 Monsignor .... .25 
Blue Boy é 35 Myth s.. ae 
B. Y. Morrison . .50 Palaurea 5 
2 a Princess Beatrice. .5) 
Crusader -50 Prospero .... 50 
> a Williamson .50 Queen Caterina 50 
a ie -50 Seminole. 50 
Georgia Ea Sherbert 50 
Isoline 2 ee Sindjkhat . 50 
Kalos 2.00 Steepway . _. 
La Neige 50 Tamar ts: . ee 
L. A. Williamson .50 W. F. Christman .25 
Lord of June .50 me... ‘ 35 


Select any $7.00 worth; send me $5. 00, 
and the Iris will go forward the next day. 


100 Mixed Iris for $5.00 


Doz. 100 
Siberica, Orientalis ..... $.25 $2.00 $8.00 
Snow Queen ... .25 2.00 8.00 

Perry Blue .... .75 7.50 


May I send you my catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
165 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 





SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 Karl Rosefield—Best Red ...... $5.00 
2 


10 Couronne Dor.—White ........ -50 
10 Tri. de Lille—Pink ........... 2.50 
All 30 roots for $8.00 $10.00 


10 peonies all colors, my selection, $2.50 
Send for our list of 100 varieties 


Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
ansas City, Mo. 





Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae .......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ....... 4 in. 1,75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 


Send for 1929 Catalogue 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








MICHELL’S 


Catalog of 


SUMMER SEASON 
SPECIALTIES 
Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 
Seeds, Bulbs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. 
Copy free if you mention this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
514 Market Street Phila., Ps. 
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AUGUST 1, 1929 


IRIS OFFER 
Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 

ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 

lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 

lings. All will be labelled with the true 

name. 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). 

For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). 

For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 

For $7.50 FIFTY varieties (Margaretta 
Wing included). 

For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 

For $15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 

For $25.00 O HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included). 
Never in Iris history have there 


been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


Ohio 








Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Plant Now for 1930 Bloom 


Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 














ododendrons 
Imias 





Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 
in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 


Our general catalogue mailed on request 
© points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 


611. Visitors welcome at any time 




















HORTICULTURE 


The Native Virginia Cowslip 


| mower August is probably the best time of the year to 
transplant Mertensia virginica for at this time the plants 
have ripened and are in ideal condition for moving. Soil 
chosen for the plants should be rich but well drained and 
some shade is best for the development of the plant. However, 
it will grow equally well in full sun. Once the plants are 
established they should be left undisturbed to form sturdy 
clumps. 

Mertensias are charming used either singly or in beds and 
look particularly well when grouped along the garden path 
or under trees. Here, large panicles of clear blue flowers appear 
in early Spring. Since all the blooms do not open at once and 
the buds are pink the effect is unique. 

It must be remembered that the foliage of M. virginica dies 
down after the flowers are gone so that it may be necessary 
to fill the hole in the border with other plants later in the 
season. 


Trachelium for Late Bloom 


RACHELIUM caruleum is probably the only species 

grown of this group of half-hardy biennials or perennials, 
and even this one is rarely seen. Its native habitat is the 
Mediterranean regions, and in some sections here it may prove 
to be a perennial, but since young plants flower more freely, 
it is best to raise fresh plants from seeds or cuttings. The 
flowers are usually blue, although white ones sometimes 


appear among seedlings, and they are borne in terminal cymes | 


along the well-branched stems two feet in height late in 
Summer. 

Seed may be sown very early indoors or, if preferred, in 
August and the plants potted later for flowering next Sum- 
mer. Rich soil kept moist and further enriched with applica- 
tions of liquid manure when the flower spikes appear will 
give the best results. 


Japanese Beetles in the Lawn 


In some sections of the country, the Japanese beetle is a 
serious pest in the lawn and rigid measures should be taken 
during the early part of August to destroy the grubs. Accord- 
ing to Charles K. Hallowell of Philadelphia, if a mixture 
of five pounds of powdered arsenate of lead and 75 pounds 
of dry bar sand is applied evenly to every 1000 square feet 
of lawn area which is exposed directly to the sun, the effect 


will be 95 per cent control of the grubs. It will not be neces- | 


sary to treat shaded spots. Apply the mixture only when the 


| grass is dry. 











Evergreens for August 


August is evergreen planting month—especially 
for specimens. All Kelsey specimen evergreens 
are carefully grown, transplanted several times, 
and shipped B and B. ‘They are available in 
ample quantities and varying sizes. Hedge 
grades, also, and all sizes down to seedlings. 
We shall be glad to quote prices and to send a 
copy of our “Short Guide’’ to evergreens, shade 
trees and shrubs. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 
including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI 22:22 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. . 


DESERT PLANT CO. 




















10 HANDSOME CACTI, 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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Best standard and rare sorts. Balanced 


collections unequalled in quality and price. 
Each covers full range of glorious colors. 
Every variety in these collections is one 
of the world’s best. Labeled with names. 


Prepaid. 
COLLECTION “D” COLLECTION “FP” 
Ambassadeur $.50 Asia $1.25 
Argynnis .50 Dominion 3.00 
Ballerine -50 Gold Imperial 1.00 
Chalice . .40 Mary Gibson 2.00 
Dream .40 Mildred Presby 125 
Kashmir White .50 Morning Splendor 1.50 
Lord of June .40 Peau Rouge 1.25 
Mile. Schwartz -50 Princess Beatrice 1.00 
Mme. Gaudichau. .50 Value $12.25 
Steepway “30 Price $9.00 
Parnas ‘25 Bach ile in Collection 
Value $4.95 “P" is the best of its 
Price $3.25 color in existence. 


Now is the ideal time to plant 
Cash with order Immediate delivery 
Catalog Free 
J. C. NICHOLLS 
114 Overlook Road Ithaca, N. Y. 


Evening Glow 


A glorious new Iris, Standards and 
Falls, of silver lavender blue, lighted 
up by heavy orange beards, giving it a 
wonderful color effect, either for garden 
or for interior decoration, Price $5.00. 
Available stock is very limited and is in 
the hands of only the following growers: 


GLENROAD IRIS GARDENS, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


QUALITY GARDENS, Freeport, IIl. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Faribault, Minn. 
ROBERT WAYLAND, Bayside, L. I. 


Propagated and introduced by the 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
(Incorporated) 
SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. 





We grow and stock all of Brands fine new peonies, 
all of Vories wonderful introductions, all of the 
Thurlow Shaylor varieties, in fact all of the finest 
peonies in existence. Write for lists. 


TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 

owers have specialized on Tulips 
or three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special bargain, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders $4.50, post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship- 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 300 varieties free. 
Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 

















WANTED 
By university graduate, vicinity of Boston, 
work in eastern nursery or greenhouse. 
Reasonable salary demanded, general east- 
ern experience desired. Manager five years 
of up-to-date perennial garden and nursery. 
Address P. R. S., Care of “Horticulture” 





SONNE 54a ccceess $4.00 
Morning Splendor .. 1.50 
BN go isu sid See 1.50 


Other fine irises at low prices 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
7323 Olive St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Hilts Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
re. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 











Bex 317 
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KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 


NON-POISONOUS 


DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 





LARGE SIZE~ENOUGH for 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~*+~+4150 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH A 
100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS 


aT YOUR DEALERS or FROM us 
Sold also in $0 Ib. and 200 Ib. drums 
for spraying or dusting large areas. 1 Ib. 
kills 100 square feet of weeds. 
For sale by 
Joseph Breck & Sons. 

85 State Street 

Boston, Mass. 

, Manufactured by_ 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


MEE ORe es oss eR DNR 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman 


























Peonies and [rises 


Of the world’s best. Morning Splendor 
iris, a leader, extra fine $1.50 
Ask for Catalog 
E. M. BUECHLY 


Box H Greenville, Ohio 


IRIS COLLECTION 


Including Ambassadeur, Duke of York or 





Dream, $4.00. Ten varieties $2.25. 
Afterglow Mme. Chereau 
Baronet Mme. Chobaut 
Caprice Lohengrin 
Eldorado Loreley 

Edouard Michel Mary Garden 
Georgia Quaker Lady 
Juniata Queen Caterina 

L. A. Williamson Shekinah 

Kochi E. H. Jenkins 


Lord of June 
Cash. Prompt delivery. Price list 


MRS. ADDIE A. NEWTON 
Southbero Massachusetts 





— PN TYG — 


KILLS INSECTS -PA 





Controls 
plants. 


most insects injurious to 

Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 











HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


American Rose and Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio) 
purpose, season 1929.” 

Butler, Mrs. Edward. (Baines, Louisiana) “Feliciana gardens.” 
(Evergreen and deciduous plants, vines and climbers, hardy peren- 
nials, ferns, grasses, etc.) 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Michigan) “Catalog and price list of 
exquisite modern peonies and imported Holland bulbs.” 

Cruickshank, Mr. C. A. (32 Roslin Ave., Toronto 12, Ontario, Can- 
ada) “1929 catalogue of Dutch bulbs.” (Agent for C. G. Van 
Tubergen, Ltd., Zwanenburg, Haarlem, Holland) 

Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Dreer’s midsummer list 1929.” 

Dykes, Mrs. W. R. (Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Mayford, Woking, 
Surrey, England) “1929. The Dykes irises.” 

Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) “Far- 
quhar’s midsummer bulletin, 1929—advance offer of bulbs for 
autumn planting.” 

Gerke, Freidr. Jr. (Lippstadt, Germany) “Einmaliges Vorsugs- 
Angebot in Grassamen.” 

—— Martin. (Quedlinburg, Germany) Seed catalogue for 

ay 1929. 

Henderson, Peter & Co. (35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York City, 
N. Y.) “Henderson’s best quality flower bulbs.” 

Keller Flower Gardens. (St. Joseph, Mo.) “The iris and lilac.” 
Lemoine, V. & Son. (136-142 rue du Montet, Nancy, France) No. 
202 bis—July 1929. “Herbaceous peonies.” 
Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“Michell’s 1929 cat. June-August. Summer season specialties.” 
Mohican Peony Gardens. (226 North Fifth St., Reading, Penn- 


“Trises for every 


sylvania) “Mohican peonies, 1929.” 
Nicholls, J. C. (114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, N. Y.) “Izises, 1929.” 
Aut. Roozen & Son, N. V. (Postbox 100, Haarlem, Holland) “Fall 


1929. Catalog of choice Dutch bulbs.” 


Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) “Irises, 
1929,” 
Scudder, Mrs. S. O. (Novato Nurseries, Novato, Calif.) “Iris, the 
eldest flower in history.” 
=> & Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. (West Newbury, Mass.) “Cherry Hill 
peonies.’ 
Tobie, Mrs. Walter E. (3 Deering St., Portland, Me.)- “Shanunga 


Iris Gardens, 1929.” 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds. (59 & 61 Park Place, New York City, N. Y.) 
“Best by test bulbs for 1929.” 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.) “The world’s 
finest irises, 1929-30.” 

Weed’s Gardens. (Beaverton, Oregon) “A catalog of the newest 
and best bearded, Japanese and Palestine Iris, also of choice 
single, Japanese and double Peonies, 1929.” 

Welsh Bulb Fields. (St. Asaph, N. Wales, Eng.) “The Welsh bulb 
fields, 1929.” 

White and Johnson Co. (Florists and Landscape Architects, Wake- 
field, Mass.) “4th annual catalogue, 1929.” 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) 1929 edition. 

Will, Oscar H., & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.) “46th annual catalogue.” 

(Vegetable and flower seeds.) 

Wilkus, A. J. (Riverview gardens, 909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.) “Beautiful peonies and iris, 1929.” 

Winton Nurseries. (Bonnie Vale, Cape Province, S. Africa) “South 
African native plants, bulbs and seeds.” 

Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd. (No. 21-35, Nakamura, Yokohama, 
Japan) “1928 descriptive catalogue.” 














PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
y £ 
choice varieties 


Quality Peonies 


New price list on request 
New price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


GARDENSIDES 
FALL LIST 


now ready 


W. B. PARKER 


Hillside Way Wilmington, Mass. 








The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 


An offering of the most unusual 
Native Plants from all sections of 








Can be eifusted ec America; Unusual Bulbs; Choice 
moved without | and Rare Lilies; as well as Tulips, 
turning off water. | Crocus, Narcissus, Hyacinths, and 
— guaran- | other Holland Bulbs. 

Peonies, Eremurus, Iris, the best 


Saves time and effort 


Price 
Order today 


$2.75 





Phloxes, and a general list of Hardy 
Plants are included. A copy free 
Special price of $2.00 for asking. 
during August . - 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 


Shelburne, Vt. 
“It’s not a home, until it’s Planted’’ 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 





AucusT 1, 1929 





THE GLEN ROAD IRIS 
GARDENS 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 


We issue a catalogue of over two 
hundred varieties of the finest 
bearded irises. 

This month we offer $10.00 worth 
for $5.00, all labeled, but of our 
own selection. We should like 
however to know your preference 
as to color. 


Grace Sturtevant 








Violet F. Edlmann 


Seeds of 1929 
Hybrid Delphiniums 


This strain contains the hollyhock type, with 
immense spikes of flowers of large size. 


Package $.50 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


We carry a large variety of perennial plants 











Six Large Evergreens 


3 ft. to 4 ft. 


Only $10.00 


2 SCOTCH PINE 

2 AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 
1 WHITE SPRUCE 

1 AMERICAN HEMLOCK 


All fine No. 1 stock, 3 times transplanted 


Planting season for evergreens 
August 15 to October 1 


“Grown in the Gold Country; it’s Hardy” 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. 








FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new disintegrating pot for growers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy growth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 








E. L. SHUTE OO., Established 34 Years. 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
BRhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Oar lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.09 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 

$3.50 per bale deli 
Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 





Importers 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garde 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. 4 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 


postpaid. 
M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Oont. 








——_—— WILLIAMS’ 


“Del - Bhi” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
H. C. wittiamMs & SONS 


__ «6 MILLERSVILLE, MD. ___-_-_— 
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come members: 


Subscription to Horticulture 


Garden Visiting Days 


ship cards. 





Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 
Excellent horticultural library 


Service of Gardening Consultant 
Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 


All the courtesies of the Society will be extended 
to the members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horticultural Society of 
New York upon presentation of their member- 


SUMMER OFFICE HOURS: 

Weekdays—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

Saturdays—9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Until September 15th 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIBRARY 
NOTICE 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York wishes to extend to visitors in 
New York City the use of its Library. 
While still in its swaddling clothes, 
this Library has, nevertheless, a small 
but well chosen collection of horti- 
cultural and gardening books and 
pamphlets, to which non-members 
are cordially welcome for reference 
work. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Gladiolus Exhibition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


August 24-25 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


in co-operation with 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Lilies, perennials, fruit and 


vegetables will also be 


Moving Pictures at 3 P.M. each day 


THE 


exhibited 














What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?:? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORE 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C .E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
aeration which is ideal for germination, 
and no crust ever forms on its surface. 
Many growers have found that by its use 
damping off is eg! prevented. $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 


Send for descriptive circular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston 


New Hampshire 








Coming Exhibitions 


August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 


August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of 
The Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 


August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 
State Gladiolus Society. 


August 24-25. Duxbury, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of the 


Community Garden Club of Duxbury in Partridge Academy. Sat- 
urday, 3 to 10 P.M.; Sunday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


August 24-25. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition, in Horticultural 
Hall. 


September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens, in Horticultural Hall. 


September 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition, in Horticultural 
Hall. 


September 27-28. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with The Bryn 
Mawr Horse Show, at the Bryn Mawr Polo Grounds, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


October 1-2. Camden, N. J. Annual Exhibition of the Camden 
Dahlia Society, at the Walt Whitman Hotel. 


October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. 
tion, in Horticultural Hall. 


Centennial Autumn Exhibi- 


October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show 
in the Sussex Armory. 

November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 











GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a  goedenes’e clip- 

ings and memoranda; headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2. 00, incladin postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 
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Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














Marshmarigolds, Collection A 


Our Native Hardy Orchids are offered in Collection C 


ative Ferns and Flowers 


OR years it has been our dream to grow all the worthwhile native American plants and ferns and while 
that dream is still far from realization, yet we have about 300 of the finest varieties which we offer in a 
new list now ready for you. 


There are Orchids from the cold north woods, 


Iris and Lilies 


from the southern mountains, Matiposa Tulips and Lewisias 
from the far west, Callirhoe and Oenothera from the plains, and 


Mertensia and Wild Phlox from the central states. 


In fact, 


plants for every conceivable situation. 
There are plants-for the bog garden, the rockery, the quiet pool 


or the running brook, for blazing sun or moist shade. 


COLLECTION A 


72 plants for the moist Bog Garden 


12 PITCHER PLANT—Sarracenia pur- 
purea. An omnivorous inhabitant of the 
swamps, that greedily digest the foolish in- 
sects that enter its pitcher-like leaves. 

12 MARSHMARIGOLD—Caltha palustris. 

“The wild Marshmarigold gleams like fire in 
swamps and hollows gay. 

12 WATER CALLA—Calla palustris. Real 
callas of* purest white attaining a height of 
6-8 inches in shady bogs. 

12 YELLOW WAT iR FLAG—Iris pseud- 
acorus. Four feet tall with blossoms of purest 
gleaming gold. 

12 SWAMP SAXIFRAGE—Saxifraga penn- 
sylvanicum. The blossoms look like Mignonette 
but grow on hollow stalks 3 feet tall. 

12 TALL MEADOWRUE — Thalictrum 
polygamum. The aristocratic member of the 
bog, raising its flower heads of white to a 
height of four feet as if to get above its moze 
plebian neighbors. 


COLLECTION B 


72 Ferns of useful beauty 


12 OSTRICH FERN—Pteretis nodulosa. I 
would rather be a five foot plume by the river, 
watching the small boys fish, than a plume 
from the tail of the ostrich and see the queen. 

12 MAIDENHAIR FERN — Adiantum 
pedatum. Seeming fragility characterizes this 
very hardy fern. Plant in rich moist shade. 

12 ROYAL FERN—Osmunda regalis. A 
three foot graceful fern that sends out its 
youngsters to form a perfect family circle in 
the swamps or moist meadows. 

12 HAYSCENTED FERN — Dennstedtia 
punctilobula. Dense mats of 12 inch fronds 
which emit the aroma of new mown hay. For 
sun or shade. 





While 


12 LADY FERN—Athyrium filixfoemina. 
Graceful 3 foot fronds and easy to grow in 
partial shade. 

12 EVERGREEN WOODFERN—Dryop- 
teris marginale. Sold by the millions as Fancy 
Fern. Likes the moist woods. 


COLLECTION C 


42 Hardy Orchids 
Do not plant too deep 

12 PINK LADYSLIPPER — Cypripedium 
acaule. The Pink Ladyslipper grows in either 
dry or moist shade, provided the soil is acid. 

6 YELLOW LADYSLIPPER—Cypripedium 
parviflorum. A fragrant yellow Ladyslipper 
that thrives on hummocks in the bogs. 

6 SHOWY LADYSLIPPER—Cypripedium 
spectabile. The giant pink and white Lady- 
slipper is the most elusive of all hardy orchids 
but about the easiest to grow, in moist shade. 

6 LARGE PURPLE FRINGED ORCHID 
—Habenaria fimbriata. Large lavender pink 
flower heads on two foot stalks and with a 
delightful fragrance. For moist partial shade. 

WY ORCHIS—Beautiful white and 
lavender flowers and especially fragrant. 6 
inches tall. Moist shade. 

6 ROSE POGONIA — Pogonia ophioglos- 
soides. A delightful little pink orchid of the 
bogs. And fragrant, too. 


Hepaticas vary in color, Collection D 


from Everywhere 


for YOU! 


most of our American flowers lack the barbaric gorgeousness of 
old world and Oriental introductions, they will make your home 


a better place in which to live. 


In order to carry on this work, we must sell plants, and so we 
are arranging several collections at special prices, which you 


cannot afford to miss. 


COLLECTION D 


72 plants for the shaded rocks 


12 AMERICAN COLUMBINE—Adguilegia 
canadensis. A happy red and yellow fellow 
for either sun or shade. 


12 COLORADO COLUMBINE—Adquilegis 
caerulea. Most glorious of al] columbines, this 
state flower of Colorado. A rather small plant 
with enormous sky-blue flowers. 


12 WHITE BANEBERRY — Actea alba. 
Fluffy flower heads of white followed by even 
whiter berries. Two feet tall. 


12 DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES—Dicentra 
cucullaria. This plant has many extra pairs of 
trousers on one stem. Probably so many get 
torn on the sharp. rocks where it is most at 
home. 


12 HEPATICA—Hepatica acutiloba. Vary- 
ing in color from white to pink and purple, 
it is one of our hardiest native flowers. Beau- 
tiful evergreen leaves and one of the earliest 
plants to blossom in spring. 


12 CRESTED IRIS—Iris cristata. A won- 
derful little 4 inch, sky-blue iris is the con- 
tribution of the Blue Ridge Mountains to 
this collection. 


George D. Aiken, Box G, Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 





COLLECTION E 


72 plants for the Woodland Pathway 

12 BLUE PHLOX—Phlox divaricata. Great 
masses of blue glorify the woodlands of the 
central states in the spring. 

12 MERRYBELLS — Uvularia perfoliata. 
Like yellow Lilies the Merrybells hang from 
their one foot stems in May. Like rich soil. 

12 SNOW TRILLIUM—Trillium grandi- 
florum. Large colonies of pure white blossoms 
make an unforgetable sight. Easy to grow. 

12 SNOW THOROUGHWORT — Eupa- 
torium urticaefolium. In September, the great 
pure white masses of Snow Thoroughwort is 
one of the features of the Northern woods. 
Two to three feet tall. 

12 VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS—Mertensia 
virginica. Opening pink and turning clear 
blue is one reason why we sell more Mertensia 
than any other one ge An indispens- 
able flower for dry wood 

12 FOAM FLOWER~—Tiarella cordifolia. 
Foam flower accurately describes it. A very 
sweet flower with an acid appetite. 


Now, here is our 


Special Offer: 


For $5.50 we will send you one-half of 
any one collection. For $10.00 we will send 
you any one of the above collections. And 
for $45.00 we will send you five complete 
$10.00 collections all different or all alike. 
We think this is the best offer of native plants 
ever made. For prices on smaller or larger 
quantities, please consult our price-list. 





And if you wish our regular catalog of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, Vines 
and Perennials, we will gladly send that also. 
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